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could   not   be   done  without   opposing   the
extension of privileges, already acquired by
Lutherans,   to  their   Calvinist   rivals.    Had
these latter been worsted, the Confession of
Augsburg would have lost its legal   status
also.    Bohemia naturally offered the ground
of battle.    There, after 1390, the Wycliffite
movement  had  assumed  a  significance for
Central Europe, and had sown the seed from
which   Luther   reaped   a  hundredfold.    Its
King, George Podiebrad (1458-14.71), fought
dexterously against Roman influences, leaving
the country prepared to welcome any change
that would enable it to cast off the Pope's1
authority.    Lutherans abounded in Bohemia;
for under Maximilian II. Austria had the least
intolerant of governments.   Hungary, too, was
largely Protestant, while the Emperor brought
in " a conciliatory,  neutral, unconventional
Catholicism," the scorn of earnest believers,
whether orthodox or reformed.    Poland, by
reason of a similar policy, was fast becoming
the Promised Land of Socinians.

But all this while the Catholic Revival was
advancing along the German rivers, ever since
the Jesuits had daringly established themselves,
in Ingolstadt under the Duke  of  Bavaria
(1544),   Learning, zeal, and political influence,